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Here  is  a  story  as  modern  as  to-morrow — the 
story  of  a  twentieth-century  adventurer,  without 
fear  and  without  scruple. 

Wealth  and  power  meant  everything  to  George 
Winter.  From  obscurity,  he  shouldered  his  way 
to  such  prominence  as  few  men  obtain. 

In  human  relationships,  as  in  business,  he 
dominated  always — with  the  one  exception. 
Catherine,  his  wife,  appraised  him  and  remained 
aloof. 

It  happened  one  day  that  George  Winter  took 
a  fateful  risk.  He  appropriated  trust  money  to 
buy  a  gold  mine. 

From  that  day,  he  was  involved  in  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  would  have  broken  the  nerve 
of  a  weaker  man.  But  George  bluffed  his  way 
successfully  through  the  time  of  crisis — bullying 
here,  cajoling  there,  tricking  elsewhere — and  in 
the  upshot,  he  reached  the  pinnacle  of  triumph. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  triumph  came  disaster. 
He  was  faced  with  the  threat  of  exposure. 

He  had  no  use  for  the  world  unless  he  was 
sitting  on  top  of  it.     So  he  took  his  way  out. 

Right  or  wrong,  it  was  George  Winter's  way. 
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GEORGE  WINTER— "  lucky  Winter"  they  called 
him — believed  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  either 
knaves  or  fools.     He  had  never  met  the  tenth  man. 

It  does  not  often  happen  that  a  young  man  achieves 
power  and  wealth  on  the  grand  scale,  as  George  achieved 
it,  unaided.  Born  and  reared  in  obscurity,  he  had 
shouldered  his  way  resolutely,  ruthlessly,  along  the  upward 
path  until  he  had  his  place  in  the  sun. 

Though  still  in  his  early  thirties,  he  had  become  a 
notable  financier,  controlling  several  important  investment 
trusts  in  the  city.  He  had  the  knack  of  making  money, 
more  and  more  of  it,  and  he  spent  his  money  ostentatiously. 
He  had  everything  that  money  could  buy. 

George  had  even  bought  himself  an  aristocratic  wife. 
The  dark,  vivid  beauty  of  Catherine  Etchingham,  her 
unmistakable  air  of  breeding,  had  caught  and  held  his  eye. 
He  had  made  a  few  judicious  enquiries,  as  a  shrewd  man 
should  when  he  is  contemplating  a  business  deal.  He 
had  found  that  the  Etchinghams  were  an  impoverished 
family.  Suavely  he  had  set  out  to  woo  them  all,  so  that 
Catherine  should  find  herself  irresistibly  propelled  towards 
this  marriage  from  which  they  were  all  to  benefit. 

Lord  Etchingham  took  a  naive  delight  in  becoming 
co-director  of  the  various  companies  which  George 
controlled.  He  drew  from  them  emoluments  which  made 
a  very  considerable  difference  to  his  scanty  income.  It 
did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  was  taking  part  in  a  bargain, 
with  his  daughter's  happiness  at  stake.  It  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  posts  which  he  held  were  mere  sinecures. 
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Lady  Etchingham,  as  cynical  as  George  himself,  saw  the  arrange- 
ment in  its  true  light.  Sincerely  admiring  her  spectacular  son-in- 
law,  she  felt  that  Catherine  was  exceptionally  fortunate.  Here  was  a 
husband  who  could  give  her  every  worldly  advantage  and  who,  more- 
over, was  young,  good-looking,  pleasant-mannered,  vital.  What 
more  could  a  sensible  woman  ask  ? 

As  for  Catherine's  younger  sister,  Anne — well,  Anne  had  a  genuine 
liking  for  George  and  gave  him  the  free  and  easy  affection  which  she 
would  have  given  to  a  brother  of  her  own. 

And  Catherine  herself? 

When  Catherine  married  George  she  saw  in  him  the  indomitable 
buccaneer.  His  boldness,  his  forcefulness,  were  heroic  qualities  and 
her  imagination  coloured  them  with  the  rich  hues  of  romance.  There 
was,  at  that  time,  a  thrill  in  the  thought  that  he  had  singled  her  out  from 
the  many  eligible  women  who  would  so  gladly  have  become  his 
wife.  Inexperienced  as  she  then  was,  Catherine  believed  that  he 
recognised  in  her  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  and  that  she  would  be  his 
help  and  inspiration. 

Before  their  lavish  honeymoon  had  run  its  course,  she  realised 
how  ludicrously  mistaken  she  had  been.  Her  husband  was  self- 
sufBcient ;  he  felt  no  need  of  a  kindred  soul  to  share  his  enthusiasms 
and  refresh  his  weariness.  What  he  wanted  was  a  wife  who  could 
play  the  hostess  charmingly,  whose  gowns  and  jewels  would  adver- 
tise his  wealth  and  whose  rank  would  procure  him  an  entrance  into 
society.  He  could  appreciate  Catherine's  beauty — none  better,  for 
he  was  something  of  a  connoisseur  in  women,  as  he  might  have  been 
in  horseflesh  ;  it  quickened  his  blood.  But  he  made  it  quite  clear 
that  he  had  no  use  for  sentiment.  Love,  devotion,  they  were  mere 
words  wherewith  fools  drugged  themselves.  Catherine  was  no 
fool,  either,  he  told  himself;  she  had  made  a  very  good  bargain 
when  she  married  him.  He  did  not  know,  he  could  not  have  compre- 
hended, that  she  experienced  all  the  heartbreak  of  disillusionment. 


Catherine  played  her  part  bravely.  George,  trading  on  her  rank 
to  effect  useful  introductions,  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  a  considerable  asset.  She  was  superbly  decorative,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  best  dressed  women  in  London. 
►  Yet  he  was  dissatisfied.  Looking  guardedly  at  this  taut,  still  girl 
who  had  withdrawn  herself  so  completely  from  him,  George  almost 
hated  her.  He  had  grown  accustomed  to  admiration  and  flattery, 
or  at  least  to  deference.  These  things  his  wife  refused  to  give  him. 
She  alone  dared  to  treat  him  with  a  cold  indifference  which  he  found 
extremely  galling.  There  were  times  when  his  carefully  acquired 
veneer  cracked  and  something  of  his  native  boorishness  emerged,  a 
clumsy  weapon  against  the  rapier-like  prick  of  her  disdain.  Then 
George  would  secretly  curse  his  own  lowly  origin,  which,  he  supposed. 


The  dark  vivid  beauty  of  Catherine. 


Lord  Etchingham. 
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had  given  her  the  advantage  over  him.  He  did  her  an  injustice. 
There  was  nothing  petty  about  Catherine.  What  she  despised  in 
George  was  his  showiness,  his  complacency,  his  cynicism,  his  entirely 
materialistic   outlook. 

Five  years  of  such  a  marriage  had  strained  her  endurance  almost 
to  its  limit.  George  flaunted  his  many  infidelities,  as  he  flaunted 
everything  else,  so  that  they  had  become  common  talk.  Rumours 
of  them  had  even  reached  the  little  midland  town  of  Middlepool, 
which  had  voted  George  to  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

Then  Catherine,  with  all  her  finer  qualities  pent  up,  met  young 
Robert  Colby,  a  rising  politician,  an  idealist  like  herself,  to  whom 
love  and  devotion  were  not  mere  words.  Here,  at  last,  was  the 
man  with  whom  she  could  find  fulfilment  of  her  real  nature  ;  here 
was  the  man  who  indeed  worshipped  her,  with  the  inherent  chivalry 
of  a  fine  mind. 

Her  heart  was  hers  to  give ;  George  did  not  want  it.  Naturally 
enough,  she  turned  to  Colby. 

Should  she  divorce  George  ?  She  hesitated,  too  fastidious  to  view 
the  sordid  business  of  the  law  courts  with  any  feeling  but  distaste. 

But  an  affaire  with  Robert  Colby  ?  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
either  of  them  to  intrigue,  to  meet  furtively,  to  degrade  a  noble  love 
by  giving  it  the  flavour  of  illicit  passion. 

To  gain  a  little  respite  in  this  dilemma,  Catherine  went  to  Italy,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  Robert  Colby  followed  her.  Under  that 
warmer  sky,  in  that  lovely,  care-free  setting,  their  romance  flowered 
tenderly.     It  was  a  brief  innocent  idyll. 

How  should  they  know  that  a  private  detective,  commissioned 
by  George,  had  watched  their  every  move  and  had  made  a  highly 
coloured  report,  being  well  paid  for  doing  so  ? 

To  one  so  astute  as  George  Winter,  the  thought  had  long  since 
occurred  that  his  wife  might  seek  a  divorce,  for  which  she  could 
have  found  plenty  of  evidence  against  him.  He  had  prepared  for 
this  contingency  by  getting  his  own  evidence  against  her.  That  it 
was  faked  evidence  was  irrelevant  ;   it  would  serve. 

It  would  never  do  for  George  Winter  to  be  divorced.  His  con- 
stituents in  Middlepool  would  not  condone  it ;  he  would  lose  his  seat 
in  Parliament. 

And  it  would  never  do  for  Robert  Colby  to  be  involved  in  a  divorce 
case.  George,  as  a  man  of  the  world,  saw  that  and  grinned  sar- 
donically. For  Colby,  too,  had  a  Parliamentary  seat  to  lose.  If  he 
were  pilloried  in  the  courts,  it  would  be  goodbye,  not  merely  to  his 
seat,  but  to  his  career.  Oh,  yes,  it  was  checkmate,  and  well  thought 
out. 

So  George  was  sitting  on  top  of  his  world,  and  who  should  bring 
down  the  mighty  ? 
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In    his    private    office. 


To  see  George  Winter  in  all  his  glory,  he  should  be  sought  in  his 
office,  the  innermost  room  of  a  spacious  suite  in  an  imposing  modern 
building.  The  would-be  visitor,  if  he  passed  the  commissionaire 
and  if  he  penetrated  beyond  the  information  desk,  must  make  his 
way,  half  deafened  by  the  clatter  of  typewriters,  through  an  enormous 
outer  office,  crowded  with  clerks  and  typists,  until  he  reached  the 
desk   where    Winter's   secretary   sat. 

Here  notes  were  continually  being  brought  and  despatched,  and 
the  telephone  was  scarcely  placed  on  its  receiver  before  it  rang  again. 
The  secretary,  a  haughty  young  woman,  coped  with  this  activity  quite 
efficiently  ;  in  the  process  her  nerves  had  become  so  frayed  that  she 
was  insufferably  rude.  No  visitor  got  past  her  ;  but  if  he  were 
sufficiently  important,  she  would  deign  to  take  a  note  of  his  name 
and  business,  with  a  view  to  making  an  appointment  for  him  later. 

Mr.  Winter  was  very  busy,  very  important,  almost  unapproachable. 
His  private  office,  like  everything  about  him,  was  designed  to  impress. 
White  walls,  great  steel-framed  windows,  a  large  semi-circular  white 
desk,  with  luxurious  appointments,  all  white  and  crystal ;  it  was  an 
office  which,  in  every  detail,  emphasised  the  wealth  and  power  of 
George  Winter. 
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And  there,  one  morning,  George  Winter  wrote  out  a  cheque  for 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  wrote  it  light-heartedly,  with  a  smile 
on  his  handsome  face,  and  passed  it  to  the  spokesman  of  a  little  group 
of  men  who  stood  humbly  before  him.  He  had  just  bought  the 
Campo  del  Oro  gold  mine. 


George  had  bought  a  gold  mine. 

"  My  personal  cheque,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  enjoying  the  effect 
which  he  was  producing. 

A  few  words  of  compliment,  a  polite  dismissal,  and  George  was 
left  alone. 

He  leant  back  in  his  sumptuous  white  chair,  experiencing  the 
thrill  of  real  achievement.  Had  he  not  acquired  a  very  fine  and  much 
coveted  property  ?  more,  was  it  not  snatched  from  the  clutches  of 
his  chief  rivals,  the  Lewishams  ?  He  had  always  taken  a  malicious 
delight  in  scoring  over  the  Lewishams.  In  another  day,  they  would 
have  had  the  mine.  George  pictured  their  fury,  and  his  cup  of  joy 
was  full. 

A  silent  figure  stood  beside  his  desk.  George  met  the  scrutiny  of 
Bennett,  his  confidential  clerk. 

Short,  stooping,  habitually  ill  at  ease,  Bennett  had  the  appearance 
of  the  predestined  under-dog.  His  prim,  cadaverous  face,  his  sparse 
greying  hair,  his  watery  eyes,  peering  short-sightedly  through  spec- 
tacles,  often  had  an  irritating  effect  upon  his  employer. 
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But  to-day  George  was  in  high  good  humour.  His  well-kept 
fingers  caressed  the  plan  of  the  Campo  del  Oro  and  he  announced 
proudly,   "  My  first  gold  mine  !  " 

Bennett  stared  at  him  sombrely.  "  Do  you  know  anything  at  all 
about  this   mine  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I'll  know  all  about  it  soon,"  George  assured  him.  "  I've  sent 
Macdonald  out  to  survey  it." 

"  You  mean  you  bought  it  blindfold  ?  "     The  tone  was  shocked. 

"  The  Lewishams  wanted  it,"  said  George  lightly.  "  That  was 
good  enough  for  me.     But  they  didn't  offer  cash.     I  did !  " 

"  And  where's  the  cash  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  From  the  mine,  of  course."     George  was  becoming  impatient. 

"  But  I  mean  your  cheque,"  Bennett  insisted.  "  You  haven't  got 
anything  like  a  hundred  thousand." 

George  smiled  carelessly.  "  The  great  advantage  of  running  a 
number  of  companies,"  he  explained,  "  is  that  one  can  always  come 
to  the  rescue  of  another.  It  wouldn't,  for  instance,  hurt  the  Middle- 
pool  Investment  Trust  to  .  .  .  oblige  us  with  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  their  bearer  bonds." 

"  But  you  can't  do  that !  "  gasped  the  other.  "  It's  trust 
money  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  we're  trustees."  George  was  beginning  to  find  his 
companion's  slowness  of  perception  extremely  tiresome.  Was  not 
he,  George  Winter,  an  acknowledged  financial  expert  ?  He  had 
pulled  off  many  a  deal  which,  if  closely  examined,  might  have  incurred 
similar  criticism.  One  had  to  take  risks,  but  he  was  no  fool,  and  he 
had  always  been  able  to  get  away  with  it. 

Bennett's  eyes  still  pierced  him.  Was  there  devotion  in  them, 
or  was  it  dislike  ?     George  did  not  trouble  to  speculate  further. 

The  little  clerk  persisted.  "  How  about  Lord  Etchingham  ? 
He  will  never  agree  to  it.  You'll  need  his  signature  to  the  deed  of 
transfer,  as  your  fellow- trustee." 

"  Luckily  it's  never  hard  to  persuade  my  good  father-in-law  to 
sign  anything,"  sneered  George.  "  He  loves  signing  things.  Even 
when  lunching  at  his  favourite  restaurant." 

Without  delay,  he  had  a  document  drawn  up  authorising  the  transfer 
of  the  shares  and  affixed  his  own  signature.  Then,  supremely 
confident,  he  made  an  appointment  with  his  bank  manager. 


Lord  Etchingham,  seated  at  his  favourite  table  in  the  Carlton, 
was  fussing  over  the  menu,  quite  unable  either  to  make  up  his  own 
mind  or  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the  head  waiter,  who,  with  his 
subordinate,  hovered  round  him.  He  had  just  refused  "  a  nice 
tournedos,"  declaring  that  steak  was  too  substantial,  and  "  a  nice 
omelette  "  as  being  too  light,  when  George  hurried  in  and  joined 
him. 
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Menus  never  worried  George,  He  merely  glanced  at  this  one  and 
instantly  decided — "  Tournedos,  not  too  well  done,  and  no  potatoes." 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I'll  have  the  same,"  Lord  Etchingham 
declared.     "  Tournedos,  not  too  well  done,  and  no  potatoes." 

The  waiter,  relieved,  hurried  away. 

"  We've  bought  a  gold  mine,"  George  announced. 

"  Bless  my  soul !  "  cried  his  flustered  companion.  "  You  shouldn't 
say  things  like  that  just  before  lunch.  Waiter,  waiter,  where  the 
devil's  my  sherry  ?  And  why,"  he  asked,  turning  to  George,  "  wasn't 
1  consulted  ?  " 

"  When  I  say  '  we,'  I  paid  for  it  with  my  personal  cheque,"  was 
the  suave  reply. 

"  Oh,  that's  different,"  Lord  Etchingham  granted.  "  Is  it  a  good 
gold  mine  ?  " 

"  It  had  better  be,"  said  George  grimly.  "  Oh,  by  the  way,  I've 
got  something  for  you  to  sign." 

"  I'll  come  along  to  the  office  after  lunch." 


Lord  Etchingham  gave  his  signature. 


"  No,  now  !  "  With  pleasant  insistence,  George  produced  his 
document  and  offered  a  fountain  pen. 

"  You  know  I  never  sign  anything  without  due  consideration," 
protested  Lord  Etchingham  weakly. 
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"  I  know,"  his  son-in-law  soothed  him.  "  Just  here," — he  indi- 
cated where  he  was  to  sign. 

As  though  hypnotised,  the  older  man  signed.  "  Haven't  you 
anything  else  I  can  sign  while  I'm  about  it  ?  "  he  asked,  childishly 
self-important. 

"  That's  enough  for  one  day,"  was  the  answer. 

And  indeed  it  was  a  fateful  day's  work.  George  Winter  had 
misappropriated  funds  and  he  had  tricked  his  father-in-law  into 
sanctioning  it. 

Not  for  an  instant  did  he  suffer  a  twinge  of  doubt.  He  would 
soon  be  able  to  replace  the  bonds  and  no  one  would  be  any  the 
wiser.  He  put  the  subject  out  of  his  mind  as  easily  as  Lord 
Etchingham  did. 

"  When's  Catherine  coming  back  from  Italy  ?  "  asked  her  father. 

"  I've  no  idea,"  came  the  cool  reply.  "  She  never  writes  to  me. 
As  far  as  that  goes,  she  never  does  any  of  the  things  a  wife  is  supposed 
to  do.  I  haven't  seen  her  for  months.  She's  never  got  over  marrying 
beneath  her." 

"  You  know,"  began  the  other  tentatively,  "  her  mother  and  I 
feel   .    .    ." 

George  cut  him  short.  "  I  hope  you've  made  a  better  job  of  your 
younger  daughter,"  he  said  brusquely. 


Deeply  in  love, 
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At  that  moment  Anne  herself  entered,  with  Teddie  O'Donell. 
Deeply  in  love,  they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  announce  their  engage- 
ment, for  Teddie  was  unfortunately  without  sufficient  means. 

To  Anne,  the  sight  of  George,  seated  with  her  father,  presented 
a  splendid  opportunity.  For  George  had  it  in  his  power  to  find  a 
position  for  young  O'Donell,    and  so  make  their  marriage  possible. 

"  Come  on,  Teddie,"  she  cried,  and  gaily  led  him  over  to  be  intro- 
duced. 

Lord  Etchingham,  dazed  and  ineffective  as  usual,  invited  them 
to  join  him  at  lunch,  which  Anne  politely  evaded.  Her  '  famous 
brother-in-law  '  said  nothing  at  all ;  a  quizzical  smile  played  about 
his  lips.     He  liked  Anne  and  he  thoroughly  understood  her. 

"  I'll  bring  Teddie  along  to  see  you,  George,"  she  declared.  "  He 
might  be  useful  to  you.     Good-bye." 

"  Or  I  might  be  useful  to  him,"  George  drily  observed  to  their 
retreatine  backs. 


No  difficulty  zvith  the  bank  manager. 

Lunch,  for  George,  was  quickly  despatched.  He  had  got  what 
he  wanted  from  old  Etchingham  and  he  saw  no  need  to  dawdle. 
He  had  his  appointment  with  the  bank  manager,  and  he  hurried  away. 

In  the  manager's  private  office,  George  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
for  the  transfer  of  the  bonds.     Middlepool  Investment  Trust  had 
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proved  to  be  a  very  useful  source  of  supply.  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  passed  from  its  funds  into  George  Winter's  private  account 
to  cover  his  purchase  of  the  Campo  del  Oro  mine. 

Casually,  George  invited  the  manager  to  a  party  which  he  was 
giving  at  his  house  that  evening.  In  Catherine's  absence  it  was  to 
be  rather  a  wild  party,  or  as  George  put  it,  "  rather  select." 

"  Do  I  bring  my  wife  ?  "  asked  the  manager  hesitantly. 

"I   shouldn't.     We  never  do." 


The  party  was  indeed  "  select,"  in  the  sense  that  the  ladies  present 
had  been  chosen  for  their  free  and  easy  manners.  They  were  good- 
looking  girls,  daringly  gowned,  out  for  fun,  and  out,  too,  for  pickings. 
Every  one  of  them  was  eager  for  the  chance  to  get  into  George's 
good  graces,  but  they  did  not  neglect  their  other  opportunities. 

When  they  had  dined,  a  woman,  her  face  a  smiling  mask,  made 
her  sinuous  way  round  the  table,  singing,  to  the  strains  of  the  expensive 
jazz   band  which  George  had  hired,   a  haunting  refrain  : — 

"  Night  must  fall. 
Just  as  sure  as  the  moonbeams  will  kiss  you, 
Just  as  sure  as  the  sunbeams  must  miss  you, 
Night  must  fall. 

Night  must  fall. 

Just  as  sure  as  the  world  keeps  on  waking, 
Just  as  sure  as  the  waves  keep  on  breaking. 
Night  must  fall. 

We  must  have  time  to  dream. 

We  must  have  time  to  scheme. 

We  must  have  time  to  plan  our  lives  anew. 

Night  must  fall. 

Just  as  sure  as  the  moon  keeps  ascending, 
Just  as  sure  as  the  day  keeps  on  ending. 
Night  must  fall  .  .  ." 

Banal,  perhaps,  but  it  had  its  effect.  From  guest  to  guest  the 
woman  passed,  singling  out  a  man  here,  another  there,  laying  a  tense 
little  hand  on  his  shoulder,  fixing  him  with  her  slant  eyes.  The 
gleam  of  dazzling  white  teeth  against  her  dusky  skin,  the  undulation 
of  slim  hips,  gave  her  an  exotic  allure.  If  the  men's  eyes  followed 
her  with  delight,  the  girls  were  coldly  resentful. 

George,  naturally,  had  the  lion's  share  of  the  woman's  attention, 
so  much  so  that  the  girl  sitting  on  his  right,  Dora  by  name,  laid  a 
possessive  hand  on  his.  Dora  was  wearing  a  magnificent  diamond- 
set  wrist-watch,  George's  gift.     She  did  not  mean  to  let  any  other 
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George  had  the  lion's  share  of  attention. 


girl  share  his  favours.  She  was  fighting  a  losing  fight,  was  Dora, 
for  George  never  allowed  anyone  to  monopolise  him. 

Dancing  began.  Gradually  the  couples  sorted  themselves  out, 
becoming  more  and  more  intimate.  The  elderly  bank  manager,  in 
the  toils  of  a  particularly  shameless  minx,  wished  himself  miles  away. 

"  This  is  a  grand  party,  George,"  sighed  Dora. 

"  If  my  new  deal  comes  off,  we'll  take  the  Albert  Hall  next  time," 
swaggered  George. 

"  But  your  deals  always  come  off.  You're  a  crook,  aren't  you, 
George  ?  "  his  companion  murmured. 

The  butler  entered.     "  Excuse  me,  sir.  Madam  has  just  returned." 

"  Where  from  ?  "  asked  George,  half  dazed. 

"  From  the  Continent,  sir.  She  has  gone  to  her  room.  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  know,  sir."      The  man  was  devoted  to  his  mistress. 

A  sudden  flare  of  temper  took  possession  of  George.  So  she 
was  back,  unheralded,  after  all  these  months  of  absence.  Not  a 
word  to  him  while  she  was  away,  not  a  word  when  she  returned. 
She  had  gone  straight  to  her  room  as  though  he  did  not  exist.  She 
thought  herself  too  good  for  him,  did  she,  and  too  good  to  meet 
his   friends  ? 

"Ask  her  to  come  down  here,"  he  ordered  the  butler. 

The  butler  stared,  incredulous. 
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"  Do  you  hear  ?  "  George  snapped. 

"  Very  good,   sir." 

"  Well,  I  think  that's  extraordinary !  "  complained  Dora. 
"Asking  her  to  join  us  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  Catherine,  still  in  her  travelling  clothes, 
stood  for  a  moment  framed  there. 

To  George  Winter,  she  had  never  seemed  so  lovely,  and  never  so 
remote.  There  had  been  a  soft  radiance  about  her  as  she  entered, 
but  as  her  glance  fell  upon  the  untidy  scene,  she  quickly  averted  it 
and  went  straight  to  George,  who  awaited  her  grimly. 

"  I  want  you  to  meet  my  friends,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  silence.  As  though  forcing  herself  to  do  so,  Catherine 
surveyed  the  amorous  couples  sprawled  about  the  room. 

"  I  don't  think  I  want  to,"  she  replied  coldly. 


Catherine's  homecoming. 

"  Please  understand  that  they  are  my  friends  !  "  blustered  George. 

"  I'm  afraid  they  even  look  it !  " 

She  turned  towards  the  door,  but  George  intercepted  her.  Savagely 
he  was  determined  to  humiliate  her. 

"  I  think  you  owe  them  an  apology,"  he  insisted. 

"  I  think  you  owe  me  an  apology  for  bringing  them  into  my  house," 
she  said. 

"  Aly  house,"  George  corrected  her. 


The  girl  zvho  zcas  George's  uife. 


Lady  Etchingham. 
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"  Yes,  George,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  I  think  you're  right. 
Your  house  !  " 

She  was  gone,  the  exquisite  girl  who  was  his  wife,  and  he  had 
scarcely  ruffled  the  surface  of  her  disdain.  Where  did  she  get  her 
trick  of  making  him  feel  so  small  ? 

George  removed  his  gaze  from  the  closed  door  and  stared  at  the 
painted,  half-naked  women,  any  one  of  whom  was  his  for  the  asking. 
He  must  hide  his  discornfiture. 

"  Let's  dance  !  "  he  cried,  and  seized  the  willing  Dora. 

"  She  isn't  staying  very  long  in  your  house,  is  she  ?  "  said  Dora 
thoughtfully. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?     She's  only  gone  to  her  room." 

"  No,  my  little  Georgie,  she's  walking  out  on  you.  She  made 
that  very  clear." 

"  Not  to  me.     All  she  said  was  ..." 

"  Oh,  George  !  "  Dora  reproved  him  for  his  stupidity.  "  It 
isn't  what  a  woman  says  ;    it's  the  way  she  says  it." 

Without  a  word  he  left  her  and  hurried  to  the  door.  The  butler, 
unable  to  detain  him,  followed  up  the  wide  staircase. 

Through  his  wife's  rooms  George  Winter  strode,  calling 
"  Catherine  !     Catherine  !  " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  interposed  the  butler.  "  Madam  went  straight 
out  again,  sir." 

Had  he  gone  too  far,  George  wondered,  uneasily  ?  It  would  be 
unfortunate  if  Catherine  were  to  leave  him.  It  would  be  an  open 
scandal ;  it  would  damage  him  considerably.  A  general  election 
was  coming  ;  Middlepool  would  never  re-elect  him.  And  if  he 
lost  his  seat,  the  trusteeship  went  with  it,  and  his  recent  manipulation 
of  the  funds  would  be  discovered.  George  Winter  would  be 
ruined  ! 

These  thoughts  chased  through  his  head  and  brought  a  note  of 
urgency  into  his  voice. 
a,  "  Did  she  say  where  she  was  going  ?  " 

"  She  said  she  was  spending  the  night  at  her  mother's  house," 
the  butler  told  him, 

"  I  see  !  " 

So  it  had  come,  at  last.  The  shock  cleared  his  brain.  He  would 
handle  this  in  the  morning  ;    he  would  soon  stop  this  nonsense. 

The  essential  thing,  in  George's  creed,  was  never  to  appear  jarred. 
He  sought  desperately  for  some  gesture  which  would  convey  to 
Catherine  his  supreme  indifference. 

Her  bathroom  door  was  open.  He  caught  sight  of  a  toothbrush 
suspended  from  one  of  the  glass  fitments.  He  picked  it  up  and 
turned  to  the  butler. 

"  Get  me  a  messenger  boy  !  "  he  directed.  "  Mrs.  Winter  has 
forgotten  her  toothbrush." 

It  was  petty,  but  it  helped.  He  felt  somehow  that  he  had  had  the  last 
word.      And  in  the  morning  he  would  go  to  the  Etchinghams'  house 
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and   he  would   make    Catherine    see    sense.      There    must   be    no 
scandal.     His  wife  must  not  leave  him. 

Midnight  struck.  To  George  the  party  had  lost  its  zest.  It 
seemed  suddenly  cheap  and  nasty.  In  a  short  time,  he  got  rid  of  his 
guests. 

*     *     * 

Lord  Etchingham  was  never  at  his  best  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  At  breakfast,  on  the  morning  after  Catherine's  midnight  return 
to  her  parents'  home,  he  felt  himself  utterly  incapable  of  dealing  with 
the  situation. 


Breakfast  at  the  Etchinghams'  home. 


As  a  man  of  the  world,  he  was  ready  enough  to  condone  those 
lapses  from  marital  fidelity  to  which  most  of  his  acquaintances  were 
prone.  He  himself  was,  he  admitted  in  his  own  heart,  no  paragon 
in  these  respects.  But  it  is  hard  for  a  man,  however  broad-minded 
he  may  be,  or  however  lax,  to  see  mute  misery  in  the  face  of  his 
daughter  and  to  recognise  that  her  marriage  has  gone  hopelessly  awry. 

He  looked  across  the  table  at  his  wife.  A  beautiful  woman,  the 
years  had  done  little  to  age  her,  perhaps  because  she  had  schooled 
herself  never  to  take  life  seriously.  In  a  rich  satin  negligee,  frivo- 
lously trimmed  with  feathers,  she  presided  over  the  coffee  tray. 
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"  I  can't  face  breakfast  this  morning,"  he  told  her,  fussing  over 
his  grapefruit.     "  You  know  I  can't  afford  to  quarrel  with  Winter." 

"  I  suppose  you  owe  him  money  ?  "  she  suggested. 

"  Not  exactly." 

Smiling  resolutely.  Lady  Etchingham  enquired,  "And  how  much 
is  it  that  you  don't  exactly  owe  him  ?  " 

"  About  twenty  thousand  pounds,"  came  the  reluctant  admission. 

Catherine's  mother  made  a  little  grimace.  "  Oh,  I  don't  wonder 
that  you're  upset,"  she  said.   , 

"  That's  not  the  reason." 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  because  a  wife's  place  is  with  her  husband." 

Again  the  little  grimace. 

Catherine  entered,  and  her  father  made  an  attempt  at  bluster.  If 
George  had  been  gadding  about  with  some  pretty  woman,  it  must 
be  overlooked,  in  a  man  of  his  temperament. 

"  He  won't  let  me  overlook  it,"  Catherine  replied. 

Lady  Etchingham  rose  quietly  and  led  the  girl  into  the  adjoining 
library. 

"  You  understand  how  I  feel,  don't  you,  mother  ? "  pleaded 
Catherine. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  there  are  times  when  most  women  want  to  leave 
their  husbands,"  said  Lady  Etchingham.  "  I've  been  married 
to  your  father  long  enough  to  know  that !  But  actually  doing  so  is 
quite  another  matter.  I  should  have  thought,  as  husbands  go, 
George  was  above  the  average." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

"  Well,  your  pearls  are  the  envy  of  every  woman  in  London." 

"  Yes,"  drily  replied  her  daughter,  "  They've  been  a  splendid 
advertisement  for  him." 

"Are  you  in  love  with  someone  else  ?  "  It  was  a  shrewd  question 
and  a  glance  at  Catherine's  face  provided  the  answer,  "  It's  Robert 
Colby,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Rather  a  dull  young  man,  even  for  a  politician,"  Lady  Etching- 
ham remarked.  "  Unfortunately,  my  dear,"  she  went  on,  "  if  you 
quarrel  with  George,  it  will  ruin  your  father.  He'll  lose  all  his  director- 
ships in  George's  companies,  and  it  seems  that  he  owes  him  a  great 
deal  of  money  into  the  bargain." 

"  Oh,"  breathed  Catherine,  "  this  is  — ." 

She  stopped.  George  Winter  had  entered  silently,  and  stood 
behind  them,  listening.     He    gave   them  a   cynical   smile. 

"  It's  all  quite  true,  my  dear,"  he  assured  his  wife. 

"  I'm  seeing  my  lawyer  this  afternoon  about  a  divorce,"  Catherine 
announced. 

"  You're  doing  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"And  what  is  going  to  stop  me  ?  " 

"  The  coming  general  election,     I  have  to  contest  my  seat.     In 
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a  town  like  Middlepool  I  shouldn't  be  re-elected.  I  should  lose  my 
trusteeship  of  the  Middlepool  Trust  .  .  ." 

"  But   all    this    doesn't   concern   me  !  " 

"  It  concerns  us  all — you,  your  father,  and  particularly  meX'''' 
He  turned  to  Lady  Etchingham.  "  Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  few 
words  with  Catherine  alone  ?  " 


"  T>o  you  mind  ....?" 

"  Of  course  not."  At  the  door  she  paused.  "  Do  get  her  to 
see  sense." 

"  ril  make  her  see  sense,"  George  promised. 

Having  closed  the  door  after  her,  he  returned  to  his  wife. 

"  You  know,  you're  not  keeping  your  part  of  the  bargain,"  he 
began. 

"  Is  that  how  you  think  of  our  marriage  ?  " 

"  Certainly  !  "  scoffed  George.  "  We  didn't  marry  each  other. 
I  married  your  social  position  and  you  married  money." 

He  had  never  expressed  himself  quite  so  plainly  before.  There 
was  disgust  in  Catherine's  face  as  she  answered  "  I  see.  Well,  in 
that  case,  the  bargain  is  off.     I've  suffered  too  much." 

"  Rot !     No  woman  suffers  who  can  dress  as  well  as  you  do." 

They  were  interrupted.  Anne,  who  had  been  told  nothing  about 
the  crisis  in  her  sister's  life,  rushed  excitedly  into  the  room,  blissfully 
absorbed  in  her  own  affairs. 
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Would  George  give  Teddie  a  job  so  that  they  could  get  married  ? 
she  begged,  ignoring  Catherine's  efforts  to  stop  her. 

Amused,  George  told  her  to  send  the  young  man  along  to  his 
office. 

"  Oh,  George,"  she  cried,  "  you  are  honestly  a  darling.  I  don't 
think  Catherine  appreciates  you.     You  ought  to  have  married  me." 


He   enjoyed   Anne's   admiration   and  gratitude. 

George  enjoyed  being  gracious  to  Anne  ;  he  enjoyed  her  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  ;  and  most  of  all,  he  enjoyed  his  wife's  discomfiture 
as  she  saw  that  yet  another  of  her  family  was  to  become  dependent 
on  him. 

When  they  were  alone  again,  he  spoke  almost  kindly. 

"  Look  here,  I'm  willing  to  meet  you  half  way.  I'll  give  you 
five  thousand  a  year  and  your  father  can  keep  all  his  so-called  jobs. 
You  can  live  where  you  like  and  how  you  like,  as  long  as  you  drop 
this  talk  of  divorce  and  appear  with  me  at  pubHc  functions." 

"  I  won't  do  it,"  said  Catherine. 

His  voice  hardened.  "  Do  you  know  why  I've  always  been  so 
successful  ?  It  is  because,  when  other  people  have  finished  their 
ammunition,  I  have  always  got  the  last  shot  left."  He  drew  a  letter 
from  his  pocket.  "  I  never  can  understand  why  people  are  such 
fools  as  to  write  love  letters,"  he  mocked.     "  I  always  phone  mine." 

Catherine  leapt  to  her  feet.     "  You  opened  my  dressing-case  !  " 
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"  Of  course."     His  eyes  had    narrowed,    his  jaw    was    set. 
didn't  go  to  a  public  school,  thank  God." 
"  There's  nothiny;  in  that  letter  !  " 
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"  Wait  till  you  hear  it  read  in  court  !  " 

"  You  wait  till  you  hear  it  read  in  court  by  a  clever  counsel !  " 

"  In  court  ?  "     She  was  vibrant  now. 

"  Naturally  if  you  try  to  divorce  me  I  shall  bring  a  counter  petition." 

Catherine  fixed  him  with  her  steady  eyes.  "  George,  I  swear 
that  I  have  never  been  unfaithful  to  you  !  " 

"  What  do  I  care  if  you  have  ?  But  I  won't  have  your  silly  little 
affairs  messing  up  my  career.  And  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Colby  will 
like  your  messing  up  his  !  " 

"  He's  not  like  you  1  "  she  flashed.  "  He  doesn't  think  of  nothing 
but  himself  1  " 

"  How  splendid  !  Suggest  a  counter  petition  to  him,  then,  and 
see  how  he  takes  it.  I  bet  you  a  diamond  necklace  he'll  run  like  a 
rabbit !  " 

George  strode  from  the  room  and  Catherine,  trembling,  took 
up  the  telephone. 

A  few  moments  later,  she  was  shown  into  the  study  where  Robert 
Colby  sat  at  work.  There  she  knew  the  blessed  relief  of  opening 
her  heart  to  the  one  person  who  could  understand. 

Sparely  built,  with  the  deep-set  eyes  of  a  visionary  and  that  gentle- 
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Catherine  telephones  to  Robert  Colby. 


ness  of  heart  which  is  so  rarely  found  even  in  a  woman,  Robert  was 
able  to  soothe  away  her  fears.  George  was  only  trying  to  frighten 
her,  he  declared  ;    there  was  no  evidence  for  a  counter  petition. 

With  George's  last  taunt  in  her  memory,  Catherine  groped  for 
reassurance.  If  her  husband  had  been  able  to  carry  out  his  purpose, 
so  that  Robert's  political  career  were  at  stake,  would  that  have  changed 
her  lover's  attitude  towards  the  divorce  ?    she  asked. 

"  Catherine,  darling,  of  course  not !  There's  nothing  I  wouldn't 
be  glad  to  give  up  for  you.     You  know  that  !  " 

Almost  gaily,  she  left  him  and  sought  her  car.  To  her  amazement, 
George  Winter  was  sitting  inside.     He  grinned  impudently. 

Constrained  by  the  presence  of  the  chauffeur,  Catherine  entered. 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  It  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  anticipate  a  woman's  next  move," 
George  sneered.     "  I  knew  you  would  run  straight  to  your  lover." 

"  Our  friendship  is  perfectly  innocent  and  you  know  it !  " 

"  The  great  drawback  to  innocence  is  that  it  makes  one  so  damned 
imprudent,"  George  told  her.  "  It's  far  better  to  be  guilty  and 
careful !  " 

"  Why  do  you  judge  everyone  by  your  own  standards  ?  " 

"  Who   doesn't?" 

"  You  beUeve  that  a  man  has  to  be  either  a  knave  or  a  fool !  " 
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"  I  know  that  nine  men  out  of  ten  are  either  knaves  or  fools. 
That's  how  I  make  my  money." 

"  I  wonder  what  you'll  do  when  you  come  across  the  tenth  man  ?" 
she  speculated. 

But  George  Winter  was  not  sitting  by  his  wife's  side  for  the  sake 
of  exchanging  views.  Her  attitude  did  not  interest  him  ;  he  was 
merely  concerned  with  her  decision.  He  had  spent  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  his  time  on  her  that  day,  since  the  occasion  required  it, 
but  he  was  becoming  impatient.  It  did  not  usually  take  him  so 
long  to  get  his  own  way. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  that  the  divorce  is  off  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  !  " 

"  You  mean  that  Colby  is  willing  to  have  his  whole  career  mucked 
up  over  something  so  unimportant  as  being  in  love  ?  " 

They  had  reached  the  house.  George  followed  his  wife  to  the 
door,  launching  his  final  threat  in  a  savage  undertone. 

He  informed  her  of  the  detective's  report.  "  Will  they  believe 
you  in  court  ?  "  he  mocked.  "  Not  a  chance  of  it.  You're 
far  too  beautiful  for  a  British  jury  to  think  that  you  could  be 
innocent !  " 


As  he  turned  away  from  the  door,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
his  recent  conversation  had  been  overheard.  The  glass  partition 
in  the  car  had  not  been  properly  closed,  and  the  two  voices,  raised 
beyond  their  custom  in  the  heat  of  altercation,  had  conveyed  to  the 
impassive  chauffeur  more  than  an  inkling  of  the  situation. 

From  him  to  a  neigbour's  chauffeur  the  rumour  passed  ;  it  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  servants'  hall  ;  it  was  a  savoury  tit-bit  of  gossip 
for  one  idle  woman  to  whisper  to  another  in  a  hairdresser's  salon. 
Thence  the  assistant  retailed  it,  for  a  consideration,  to  a  certain 
news-hound,  through  whom  it  reached  the  Middlepool  News. 

A  cautious  paragraph  appeared  in  the  gossip  column  of  that  paper. 

In  the  little  committee-room  where  preparations  were  being 
made  for  George  Winter's  coming  election  campaign,  the  paragraph 
caused  some  disturbance. 

Four  of  George's  supporters  had  gathered  here,  with  his  election 
agent,  a  meek  little  man  named  Jason.  To  Miss  Hobbs,  a  vinegary 
spinster,  and  to  SwalesclifTe,  a  plump  and  narrow-minded  tradesman, 
the  mere  suggestion  of  a  divorce  was  horrifying.  George's  reputation 
was  already  somewhat  blemished  in  their  eyes  ;  this  new  report,  if 
it  proved  to  be  true,  would  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  their  support, 
and  they  were  not  without  influence  in  Middlepool. 

More  loyal  were  young  James  Ford,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  a  friend  and  supporter  of  George  Winter,  and  old  Colonel 
Trent,  another  friend. 

Ford  believed  that,  even  if  the  report  had  truth  in  it,  it  was  unfair 
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to  judge  Winter  by  the  rigid  provincial  code  ;  moreover,  it  was 
unfair  that  a  man's  private  life  should  prejudice  his  public  career. 
To  him  George  was  the  man  who  was  needed  for  Middlepool,  the 
man  who,  by  his  clear-sightedness,  his  vigour  and  his  honesty  of 
purpose,  would  fitly  represent  the  town.  He  had  a  real  admiration 
for  Winter,  an  admiration  which  came  near  to  hero-worship. 

The  Colonel,  a  staunch  old  adventurer  himself,  had  a  strong  dis- 
like for  prudery  in  all  its  forms.  He  dismissed  the  gossip  as  tittle- 
tattle. 


Disturbance  in  the  committee-room. 

"  We  want  Winter  to  deny  this  story,"  Swalescliffe  maintained, 
"  and  we  want  his  wife  to  deny  it,  too.  And  we  want  to  see  them 
doing  so." 

"  You  want  television  !  "  growled  the  Colonel. 

"  I  propose  that  we  send  a  deputation  to  London  at  once,"  the 
other  insisted. 

"  I  second  that  proposal,"  declared  Miss  Hobbs. 

And  so  it  was  decided. 

*     *     * 

In  his  private  office,  George  Winter  sat,  pencil  in  hand,  irritably 
tapping  a  document  which  lay  before  him. 
It  was  a  petition  for  divorce. 
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The  telephone  rang  ;  a  trunk  call  from  Middlepool.  George, 
assuming  his  customary  suavity,  entered  into  conversation  with 
James  Ford. 

His  face  changed.  An  edge  crept  into  his  voice.  "  No,  of  course, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  divorce  .  .  .  Well,  I  am  denying  it  in  person 
now  .  .  .  Oh,  all  right,  if  it  will  give  them  any  pleasure.  Send  all 
the    deputations    you    please  !  " 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  furious. 

If  Catherine  did  not  change  her  mind  he  was  ruined.  How  could 
he  make  her  change  her  mind  ? 

He  rang  for  his  secretary.     "  Tell  the  Chairman  I  want  him." 


Lord  Etchingham  was  idly  tracing  designs  on  his  blotting-pad 
and  practising  his  signature.  He  had  nothing  to  do,  but  his  mind 
was  occupied  with  anxious  thoughts. 

The  secretary  tapped  and  entered.  "  Mr.  Winter  wonders  if 
you  could  possibly  spare  him  a  few  moments.  Lord  Etchingham," 
she  asked,  judiciously  paraphrasing  George's  peremptory  command. 
"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well,"  he  fussed.     "  But  I'm  extremely  busy." 

*     *     * 

Seated  in  George's  room,  he  gingerly  took  the  document  which 
his  son-in-law  handed  to  him. 

"A  divorce  petition  from  your  very  foolish  daughter,"  raged  the 
younger  man.  "  I  warned  her  I  wouldn't  stand  for  my  affairs  being 
messed  up.  Things  are  ticklish  enough  as  it  is.  If  one  little  thing 
goes  wrong  .  .  .     What  is  it,  Bennett  ?  " 

"  It's  the  surveyor's  report  of  the  Campo  del  Ore  Mine."  Bennett 
gave  it  to  him. 

"  Good.     Have  you  read  it  ?  " 

Something  in  Bennett's  look  made  his  heart  thump.  He  turned 
over  the  pages.     There  was  a  pause  of  utter  stillness. 

"  Nothing  there  !  "  he  said  at  last.  "  The  mine  is  absolutely 
worthless." 

"  But,  good  heavens,"  gasped  Etchingham,  "  that  means  that 
you've  lost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  !  " 

A  sinister  expression  had  crept  into  George's  face.  "  When  you've 
got  hold  of  a  rotten  thing,"  he  stated,  "  the  proper  thing  is  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  British  public.  So  now  is  the  time  to  float  the  Campo 
del  Oro  Company  !  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  report  ?  "  asked  Bennett. 

"  Suppress  it.  We'll  issue  a  prospectus  boosting  the  mine  to 
the  skies." 

^1'  Lord  Etchingham  recovered  his  speech.     "  But  that's  downright 
dishonest !  "    he   protested. 

'■  Very,"  cynically  agreed  George.  "  We'll  have  it^ready  for 
your    signature    to-morrow." 
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The  mine  was  worthless.     What  now  ? 


"  You  won't  get  it !  "  the  other  defied  him.  "  I  could  never 
give  my  consent  to  such  a  complete  fraud  !  " 

"  You've  already  done  it  once,  you  know,"  George  told  him. 
Bluntly  he  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  mine  had  been  bought  with 
Middlepool's  trust  funds,  and  that  the  order  for  their  transfer  bore 
Lord  Etchingham's  signature. 

Etchingham  was  on  his  feet  now,  furiously  indignant.  "  You  got  my 
signature  by  a  trick  !  "  he  cried.    "  You're  just  a  common  swindler !  " 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  to  float  the  company,"  said  George  calmly. 
"And  we  can  do  that  quite  easily,  in  Middlepool,  on  my  personal 
reputation, — provided  that  there  is  no  more  silly  nonsense  about  a 
divorce.  So  you'll  kindly  go  to  that  daughter  of  yours  and  tell 
her  so  at  once  !  " 

"  I'll  see  you  in  hell  first !  "  swore  Catherine's  father. 

George  turned  to  Bennett.  "  Tell  him  what  it  is  like  to  be  in 
prison. — Bennett  has  done  time  for  embezzlement,"  he  explained. 
"  You're  strong  for  your  age,  Etchingham.  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't  break  stones  in  the  quarry  with  the  rest  of  us.  Now  go 
to  Catherine  and  tell  her  that,  if  she  doesn't  drop  this  divorce,  her 
dear  old  father  will  go  to  gaol !  " 

Lord  Etchingham  was  pale,  but  he  had  never  in  all  his  life  felt 
so  sure  of  his  own  mind. 
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"  If  I  were  to  go  to  Catherine,"  he  replied,  "  it  would  be  to 
tell  her  that  you're  a  rotten  scoundrel,  and  that  anything  is  worth 
while  to  get  rid  of  you  !  But  I'll  leave  you  to  do  your  own  dirty 
work  !  " 


Lord  Etchingham  defied  George. 

When  he  had  gone,  George  commented,  "  He's  got  some  guts  in 
him,  after  all  !  " 

"  It  means   that  we're  finished,"   said  Bennett. 
"  Not  yet,"  answered  George. 


Anne,  simple-minded  Anne,  talking  to  Teddie,  cried,  "  Oh,  it 
must  be  fine  to  be  like  George  Winter.  Never  to  have  to  worry 
about  money,  never  to  have  to  worry  about  anything.  It  must  be 
grand  to  feel  so  secure  !  " 


George  acted  decisively,  as  always.  He  arranged  for  the  deputa- 
tion to  attend  at  the  Etchinghams'  house,  since  Catherine  persisted 
in  remaining  there.  As  the  hour  approached,  he  sent  an  urgent 
telephone   message    to    Robert    Colby,    and   then   presented  himself 
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before  Catherine  and  her  mother,  who  were  wrangling  over  the 
proposed  divorce. 

Lady  Etchingham  tactfully  left  the  pair  together,  and  George  then 
informed  his  wife  that  he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  telling  Mr.  Colby 
that  she  wished  to  see  him. 

"  How  dared  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"  Because  of  six  busybodies  from  Middlepool.  They're  coming 
to  hear  you  say  that  we're  not  getting  divorced." 

"  I  shall  tell  them  that  we  are  !  " 


' '  Hoiv  dared  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  you'd  better  find  out  first  what  Mr.  Colby's  attitude 
will  be." 

"  He'll  give  up  his  career  for  me,"  cried  Catherine  proudly,  "  if 
you  force  him  to." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  he  will,"  agreed  George.  "  But  if  I  were  you,  I 
should  watch  him  very  closely  while  he  is  doing  it.  You  might 
happen  to  see  in  the  corner  of  one  eye  the  merest  flicker  of  regret. 
And  I  don't  think  you  want  to  spend  the  years  to  come  looking  at 
your  Robert  and  thinking  to  yourself,  '  What  a  brilliant  career  he 
might  have  had  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me  !  '  " 

He  saw  her  wince.  So  she  was  vulnerable,  after  all.  She  loved 
this  other  man. 

Colby  was  announced. 
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George  greeted  him  with  mock  enthusiasm.  He  kept  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  his  head  well  back,  in  the  easy  attitude  of.  a  man  who 
dominates  the  situation. 

"  May  I  offer  you  my  very  heartiest  congratulations  ?  I  hear 
that,  if  we  get  in,  the  Prime  Minister  is  giving  you  the  Foreign  Office. 
.  .    .  Didn't  you  know  that,  my  dear  ?  " 


George  congratulated  Colby. 

Catherine,  pale  and  rigid,  had  swayed  slightly.  "  Is  that  true  ?  " 
she  whispered. 

"  Yes,"  Colby  told  her. 

"A  seat  in  the  Cabinet  at  his  age  !  "  George  went  on.  "  There's 
no  knowing  where  he  might  get  to  in  the  next  ten  years  !  "  He 
turned  to  Colby.  "  You  might  become  a  figure  that  would  live  for 
ever  in  English  history  .  .  .  But  I'm  afraid  that  what  you  are  going 
to  be  is  the  co-respondent  in  a  nasty  divorce  case."  He  paused. 
"  Unless,  of  course,  you  can  persuade  Catherine  to  stop  trying  to 
divorce  me." 

Neither  Robert  nor  Catherine  gave  him  a  word.  He  strode 
unconcernedly  to  the  door. 

"  It's  turned  six,"  he  announced  to  his  wife.  "  Perhaps,  in  a 
little  while,  you'll  be  good  enough  to  come  to  the  library  and  tell 
me,  and  those  mugs  from  Middlepool,  what  you've  decided." 

*     *     * 
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In  the  library,  the  clock  ticked  on,  and  George  Winter  played  for 
time.  Hands  in  his  pockets  still,  his  easy  bearing  betrayed  nothing 
of  the  anxiety  that  wracked  him.  He  chatted  lightly  with  Ford 
and  Colonel  Trent,  and  parried  the  inquisitiveness  of  Swalescliffe  and 
Miss  Hobbs. 

Why  did  not  Catherine  come  ?  George  chafed.  Had  his  last 
shot  failed,  after  all  ?  Would  she  hold  Robert  Colby  to  his  word, 
perhaps  ?     Was  it  to  be  "All  for  love  and  the  world  well  lost  "  ? 

The  hands  of  the  clock  were  at  6.43  now. 

The  atmosphere  was  becoming  tense.  The  deputation  were 
pressing  him  hard. 

"  But  isn't  it  enough  that  I'm  here,  receiving  you  in  my  father- 
in-law's  house  ?  "  George  flung  at  them. 


Playing  for  time. 


"  No,  it  isn't,"  snapped  Miss  Hobbs. 

"  You're  wasting  our  time,"  urged  Swalescliffe.  "  We've  heard 
your  denial  ;    now  we  want  your  wife's." 

"  We  insist  on  seeing  Mrs.  Winter,"  declared  the  Hobbs  woman. 

"  I  don't.     Speak  for  yourself,"  put  in  the  Colonel. 

"And  suppose  I  refuse  to  submit  my  wife  to  this  humiliation  ?  " 
It  was  George's  last  desperate  bluff. 

Swalescliffe  countered  it.     "  It  will  cost  you  the  election." 
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Persuasively  Ford  intervened.  "  George,  we  want  you  to  be  our 
member  again.  This  wasn't  my  idea,  but  others  have  got  to  be 
satisfied.     Won't  you  please  ask  Mrs.   Winter  to  see  us  ?  " 

The  moment  could  no  longer  be  postponed.  George  rang  for 
the  butler  and  sent  word  for  Catherine. 

In  her  lover's  arms,  Catherine's  decision  was  taking  shape.  She 
knew  now,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  greatness  of  his  love.  For  her, 
he  would  renounce  all  that  he  had  achieved  and  might  achieve. 

"  Robert,"  she  said,  "  you  do  know  I  love  you,  don't  you  ?  But 
I  don't  think  you  quite  realise  how  much  !  " 


Catherine  knew  that  he  indeed  loved  her. 

When  the  butler  brought  George's  message,  she  went  with  Robert 
through  the  hall  and  saw  him  depart,  knowing  that  it  was  a  departure 
not  only  from  her  home,  but  from  her  life.  For  Catherine,  too, 
could  renounce. 

George,  awaiting  her,  experienced  the  tensest  moment  of  his  life. 
His  wife  had  it  in  her  power  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties, 
or  to  ruin  him  irretrievably. 

"  I  warn  you,"  he  told  the  deputation, "  that  if  my  wife  refuses 
to  answer,  I  shan't  say  a  word  to  persuade  her." 

She  entered,  wraith-like  in  her  white  dress. 

"  Sorry  to  trouble  you,  my  dear,"  said  George,  almost 
pleadingly. 
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The  old  Colonel  greeted  her.  "  I  must  apologise  for  my  col- 
leagues," he  said. 

There  was  an  awkward  silence.  Ford  had  to  assume  the  role  of 
spokesman.  "  It's  an  embarrassing  question,"  he  said,  "  but  are 
you  and  your  husband   getting   divorced  ? " 


Catherine  ansziered,   "No  !  " 

Standing  resolutely  at  George's  side,  Catherine  answered  "  No  !  " 
"  You  have  no  intention  of  divorcing  him  ?  "  persisted  Swalescliffe. 
"  None  whatever." 

There  was  a  light  in  George's  eyes  now,  a  smile  on  his  lips.  When 
Miss  Hobbs  implacably  pursued,  "  You  never  had  any  such  inten- 
tion ?  "  he  cut  her  short  unceremoniously. 

"  Surely  there  doesn't  have  to  be  a  cross-examination  ?  " 

The   deputation   was    satisfied.     They  all   shook   hands.     George 

assured  them  that  he  bore  no  ill-will  over  this  uncharitable,  not  to 

say  un-Christian-like  proceeding.    He  made  them  feel  slightly  ashamed 

of  themselves,  did  George.    He  was  very  much  master  of  the  situation 

now. 

*     *     * 


In  Middlepool  the  election  campaign  began, 
energy,  George  flung  himself  into  it. 


With  characteristic 
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Fluently,  adroitly,  he  harangued  every  section  of  the  public,  flatter- 
ing their  interests,  holding  out  promises,  getting  a  joke  out  of  hecklers, 
turning  the  tables  on  every  manoeuvre  that  his  opponent,  Morrison, 
attempted.  He  had  the  town  plastered  with  his  posters  ;  his  sand- 
wichmen  paraded  the  streets  ;  relays  of  decorated  lorries  conveyed 
his  supporters  noisily  to  and  fro. 

To  Anne  and  Teddie  it  was  a  marvellous  rag,  but  it  was  more 
than  that,  too.  For  Teddie  had  been  officially  appointed  to  help 
George  with  his  election,  and  if  he  proved  his  ability,  he  would  be 
given  a  position,  and  he  would  be  able  to  marry  Anne. 

In  the  best  of  spirits,  they  canvassed  and  collected  voters,  giving 
them  joy-rides  to  the  meetings. 

And  everywhere  was  George's  slogan,  VOTE  FOR  WINTER. 
PROSPERITY  WILL  FOLLOW. 


In  the  dingy  railway  hotel,  George,  Catherine  and  the  Etchinghams 
had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

Catherine's  decision  to  remain  with  her  husband  had  astonished 
Lord  Etchingham.  For  her  sake,  for  his  wife's,  as  well  as  his  own, 
he  had  thought  better  of  his  threat  to  withstand  the  floating  of  the 
Campo  del  Oro  Company.  He  had  acquiesced ;  he  had  duly 
signed.  The  company  was  launched ;  the  shares  were  being 
taken  up. 

"  What's  got  you  so  down  ?  "  George  asked  him,  almost  kindly. 
"  Having  nothing  to  sign  ?  " 

"  I  keep  thinking  of  those  infernal  bonds." 

George  threw  up  his  head  confidently.  "  If  I  win  the  election 
I'll  be  swept  along  on  such  a  wave  of  public  confidence  that  everyone 
will  be  fighting  for  shares  in  the  company.  And  then  we  can  put 
the  bonds  back." 

"  But  suppose  someone  finds  out  that  they're  missing  ?  " 

"  There's  not  a  chance  of  it,"  George  reassured  him. 

"  It's  all  so  horribly  risky." 

"  You  can't  make  a  fortune  without  taking  risks." 

Lord  Etchingham  stared  gloomily  in  front  of  him.  "  When  you 
first  told  me  about  those  bonds,  I  felt  like  shooting  myself,"  he  said. 
"  I  wish  now  that  I  had  done  it." 

George  took  that  lightly.  "  This  is  a  bad  hotel,"  he  answered, 
"  but  you're  more  comfortable  here  than  you  would  be  in  the 
family  vault  !  " 


In  the  committee-rooms  of  his  opponent,  Morrison,  there  was 
some  anxiety.  "  Lucky  Winter,"  with  his  gift  of  the  gab,  was 
having  things  too  much  his  own  way.  Something  would  have  to  be 
done  about  it. 


George  in  Middlepool. 
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Could  they  dig  up  a  piece  of  scandal  about  George  ?  Morrison's 
supporters  wondered. 

One  of  them  triumphantly  displayed  an  obscure  sensationalist 
weekly  which  flaunted  the  headlines,  "  George  Winter's  New  Mining 
Company.  Bigger  and  Better  Business,  or  Bigger  and  Better 
Bluff?" 

"  May  we  ask  two  questions  ?  "  began  the  anonymous  writer. 
"  Firstly,  how  much  gold,  if  any,  will  be  forthcoming  from  the 
mine  ?  Secondly,  how  and  where  did  Winter  get  the  hundred 
thousand  pounds  which  he  used  for  money  ?  Is  he  a  descendant 
of  King  Midas  ?  .  .  ." 


Scandal  about   George   Winter. 

Morrison  pounced  upon  the  paper.  "  This  is  run  by  a  fellow 
called  Benson,"  he  declared.  "  He  just  prints  whatever  the  Lewis- 
hams  tell  him  to  print.     They  are  as  fond  of  Winter  as  we  are." 

Two  minutes  later  the  fellow  called  Benson  had  received  an  order 
for  20,000  copies  of  his  paper,  to  be  despatched  to  Middlepool 
immediately. 


Within  a  few  hours,  the  paper  was  distributed  throughout  the 
town.  It  was  pushed  through  letter-boxes,  it  was  thrown  on  to 
doorsteps  in  the  poorer  districts,  it  was  dropped  through  the  windows 
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of  unattended  cars,  it  was  folded  into  newspapers,  it  was  handed  to 
passers-by  in  the  streets.     There  was   no  escaping  it. 

Of  course,  it  reached  George  Winter's  committee-rooms.  Miss 
Hobbs  seized  it  avidly  and  thrust  it  before  her  fellow-members. 

Little  Swalescliffe,  mouthing  his  words  sanctimoniously,  pro- 
claimed, "  I've  always  said  that  George  Winter  is  far  too  successful 
to  be  entirely  above  suspicion  .  .  ,  Well,  Miss  Hobbs,  I  have  never 
neglected  to  give  my  warning." 

"  My  conscience,  too,  is  quite  clear  on  that  point,"  declared  the 
lady. 

"  You're  far  too  pure  for  politics  ;  that's  your  trouble,"  snapped 
the  Colonel.  "  Bless  me,"  he  added,  "  there's  no  need  to  be  offended 
just  because  I  said  that  you  were  pure  !  " 

Ford  cut  in.  "  Wouldn't  it  be  more  loyal  to  ignore  that  non- 
sense ?  I've  known  George  Winter  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  I've 
seen  him  rise  from  nothing  to  where  he  is  to-day.  Rumours  are 
bound  to  follow  a  man  as  spectacular  as  George  Winter.  Just 
because  he  has  the  guts  to  live  as  vitally  as  he  works  ..." 

"K%fast"  gibed  Swalescliffe.     "  I  should  say,  a&fast  as  he  works." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  agree  with  everything  he  does  in  his  private  life," 
owned  Ford.  "  That's  his  own  concern  and  his  wife's.  But  in 
business,  in  his  dealings  with  other  people,  George  Winter  would 
never  stoop  to  anything  shady." 

"  Bravo  I     Bravo  !  "   cried  the   Colonel. 

The  others  were  silent,  less  out  of  conviction  than  because  they 
could  not  help  liking  the  ardent  young  man  and  respecting  his 
devotion. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  extinguish  malice.  When  James  Ford  had  left 
them,  the  discussion  broke  out  again. 


Polling  day  arrived. 

In  his  hotel,  George  received  a  telephone  call  from  Bennett. 

Matters  were  going  badly,  the  agitated  voice  told  him.  The 
city  was  seething  with  rumours  about  the  mine.  The  shares  had 
dropped  ten  points  that  day,  and  they  were  still  dropping. 

"  Well,  stop  them,"  ordered  George.  "  Buy  every  share  that 
you  can  lay  your  hands  on." 

"  That's  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,"  expostulated  the  voice. 

"  I  don't  care  if  it  costs  every  penny  I've  got.     It  must  be  done." 

"  It'll  cost  all  that  and  a  lot  more." 

"  Then  sell  everything  else  we  have,"  George  instructed  him. 
"  But  keep  on  buying  Campo  del  Oro." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  the  fighting  look  in  his  face.  If  he 
could  win  this  election,  all  would  be  well,  as  he  had  told  Lprd 
Etchingham. 

James  Ford,  entering,  felt  the  familiar  glow  of  admiration.     He 


Bennett  zcas  anxicus. 
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A  friendly  ivterliide. 

recognised  the  fine  qualities  that  were  in  George  Winter — his  courage, 
his  endurance,  his  mental  alertness,  his  unremitting  energy. 

George  gave  him  a  friendly  greeting.  There  was  something  very 
refreshing  in  the  staunch  loyalty  of  this  quiet  young  man. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  come  to  the  committee-room,"  Ford 
told  him.  "  Those  silly  rumours  are  causing  trouble  again.  A 
few  words  from  you  would  be  a  good  idea." 

George  rose  resignedly. 


In  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  the  committee-room.  Lord 
Etchingham  was  ill  at  ease.  His  discomfort  was  considerably  increased 
by  the  pertinacious  Swalescliffe. 

"  But,  Lord  Etchingham,"  he  was  saying,  "  what  assurance  have 
I  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  report  about  the  worthlessness  of  the 
mine  ?  " 

"  You  have  George  Winter's  assurance,"  replied  Etchingham, 
stiffly. 

"  Do  you  stand  to  lose  anything  ?  " 

"  Yes,  quite  a  lot,"  came  the  sincere  rejoinder. 
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Lord  Etchingham  was  ill  at  ease. 

George's  appearance  with  Ford  created  a  diversion.     Swalescliffe* 
passed  the  paper  to  him. 

"  I'm  seriously  disturbed,"  he  declared  pompously.  "  What 
does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  Surely  the  meaning  is  pretty  plain  ?  "  George  was  perfectly 
tranquil,  and  even  a  little  amused.  He  began  to  read  :  "  Is  George 
Winter  like  King  Midas,  whose  touch  turned  everything  into  gold  ? 
Or  is  this  the  kind  of  '  touch  '  that  requires  investigation  ?  " 

"  That's  rather  well  put,"  he  commented,  and  turned  to  Jason, 
his  agent.     "  Why  can't  you  write  like  that  ?  "  he  asked  him. 

"  Mr.  Winter,  is  there  any  truth  at  all  in  that  article  ?  "  Flippancy 
always  annoyed  Swalescliffe. 

"  None  whatever,"  declared  George,  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 
"  I've  said  so  publicly.  The  man  who  runs  that  rag  is  backed  by  the 
Lewishams.     They  are  trying  to  get  their  own  back." 

"  Why  haven't  you  announced  that  you  are  suing  them  for  libel  ?  " 

"  Because  I'm  not."  Impatience  had  crept  into  George's 
voice.  "There's  nothing  there  to  sue.  And  I  must  say  that  I'm 
amazed  to  find  that  this  is  carrying  any  weight  with  my  friends." 

"  I'm  in  a  very  awkward  position,"  explained  Swalescliffe,  half 
apologetically.     "  I've  applied  for  some  shares  in  the  company." 

"  How   many  ?  " 
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"  Fifteen  hundred." 

Producing  his  cheque  book,  George  immediately  wrote  out  a 
cheque  for  the  amount.  "  Tliere  is  no  room  in  this  concern  for 
someone  who  doesn't  beUeve  in  it,"  he  said  firmly.  "  I'll  be  glad 
to  take  over  those  shares."     He  gave  the  cheque  to  Swalescliffe. 

"  I'm  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  the  other  answered,  in  some 
confusion. 


Cheque  for  Szcalescliffe. 


"  No,  no,"  George  assured  him.  "  It's  the  other  way  round. 
Pretty  soon  those  shares  will  be  worth  ten  pounds  apiece.  That's 
how  I  make  money,  while  the  rest  of  you  stick  here  in  Middlepool. 
In  ten  years  I'll  be  the  richest  man  in  London." 

Swalescliffe  hesitated.  "Well,  perhaps  after  all — if  they're  good 
enough  for  you — " 

"  No,  you've  taken  my  cheque." 

"  You  keep  your  cheque  and  I'll  keep  the  shares." 

George  smiled  suddenly,  as  though  relenting.  "All  right,"  he 
agreed.  "  I  don't  want  to  rob  you."  He  took  the  cheque  and 
tore  it  up. 

The  little  man  thanked  him  effusively  and  turned  away. 

"  You've  forgotten  your  literature,"  George  called  after 
him. 
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"  Oh,  thanks.  They're  certainly  puzzled  as  to  how  you  bought 
that  mine.     Where  did  you  get  the  money  ?  " 

"  We  stole  it,"  George  answered  lightly.  "  Didn't  we, 
Etchingham  ?  " 

"  You  can  tell  me,  can't  you  ?  "  Curiosity  lent  a  note  of  pleading 
to  the  little  man's  voice. 

Smiling  imperturbably,  George  Winter  towered  over  him. 
"  Would  you  expect  a  conjuror  to  tell  you  where  the  rabbit  came 
from  ?  "  he  said  in  the  tone  of  one  who  closes  the  discussion.  "  I 
wonder  how  the  poll  is  going  ?  " 

It  was  magnificent  bluff.  It  disarmed  Swalescliffe,  it  convinced 
the   others — except   for   one   man. 


George  refused  to  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

James  Ford  had  been  closely  watching  the  scene.  And  for  the 
first  time  uneasiness  stirred  within  him. 

After  all,  where  had  George  Winter  obtained  such  a  huge  sum 
of  money  ? 

In  a  lurid  flash  of  enlightenment,  the  answer  presented  itself  to 
the  young  man.  He  closed  his  eyes  to  it,  shuddering.  Surely  it 
was  too  horrible  to  be  true  1 

He  had  to  know  the  truth.  Had  George  Winter  used  the  Middle- 
pool  Trust  Funds  ? 
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Ford,  like  his  idol,  could  act  decisively.  He  meant  to  satisfy 
himself. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  fund  ;  he  had  the  right  to  examine  its 
accounts.  If  he  caught  the  next  train  to  London,  he  could  reach 
George's  bank  before  it  closed  that  afternoon. 


George,  returning  to   the  hotel   after  his   recent  bravura  effort, 
sought  Catherine. 


Truce  betzveen   George  and   Catherine. 

They  were  to  lunch  together.  The  election  had  brought  a  truce 
in  their  relationship,  and  somehow  they  had  become  almost  friends. 
Perhaps  they  both  of  them  marvelled  at  this. 

There  was  a  fine-drawn  look  about  Catherine  just  then.  She 
had  loved  this  man  Colby — that  was  clear  to  George — but  since  the 
hour  of  her  decision,  she  had  made  no  reference  to  the  past.  Strangely 
quiet  she  seemed,  and  not  unhappy.  "  She  ought  to  be  hating  me," 
George  thought.  "  Why  doesn't  she  ?  Perhaps  it  is  because  her 
thoughts  are  all  with  him." 

"  You're  looking  very  charming,  my  dear,"  he  greeted  her. 

"And  you're  looking  very  tired,"  she  responded. 
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"  Those  damned  trains  kept  me  awake  all  night,"  he  complained. 
"  They  might  as  well  be  running  right  through  the  room." 

"  You  ought  to  have  had  my  room.     It's  much  quieter." 

"  Catherine,"  he  said  suddenly.  "  I  know  you  only  stood  by 
me  because  I  forced  you  to." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,"  she  said  softly. 

"  Thanks  all  the  same.     It's  meant  a  lot." 

"  That's  nice  of  you  !  " 

"  Wish  me  luck  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  she  answered.  "  But  you  don't  need  it. 
You're  bound  to  win." 

"Am  I  ?  "  With  her,  he  had  laid  aside  his  mask  of  self-confidence. 
"  I  should  say  that  the  chances  are  about  even." 

*     *     * 

A  constant  stream  of  humanity  passed  in  and  out  of  the  polling 
station  and  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  voting  was  fairly  even, 

Anne  and  Teddie  worked  tirelessly,  bringing  voters  in  their  car. 
They  were  gloriously  confident  of  George's  victory. 


Bringing  voters  to  the  poll. 

George  found  an  opportunity  to  draw  Anne  apart.  "  It's  about 
that  young  man  of  yours,"  he  told  her.  "  If  you  really  want  to 
marty  him,  I'd  like  you  to  be  able  to  do  it." 
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"  But  I  can,  if  you  give  him  a  permanent  job,"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  but  any  girl  who  knows  her  own  mind  as  well  as  you  do, 
deserves  to  be  free  to  change  it.  If  things  work  out  as  I  hope,  you 
need  never  worry  about  money.     I've  taken  care  of  that." 

_ "  But  George,  I  can't  let  you  do  that  !  "     The  warm  tears  were 
in  her  eyes.     "  Why  me  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  My  dear,  you've  done  something  for  me  that  I  can't  forget." 

"  What  was  that  ?  "  • 

"  Just — liked  me  !  " 


The  polling   station  was  closed.     The  ballot-boxes   were  sealed. 
And  that  evening  the  counting  began.     George,  in  the  greatest 
crisis  of  his  life,  joked  with  all  and  sundry. 


• 

Counting  the  votes. 

Catherine  and  her  mother  awaited  the  news  in  a  room  of  the  hotel. 
Lady  Etchingham  had  taken  the  result  for  granted,  but  Catherine, 
to  her  own  amazement,   was   curiously   overwrought. 


Outside  the  Town  Hall  a  vast  crowd  waited, 
of  the  result  appeared, 


At  last,  the  notice 
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WINTER  ..         ..        23,866 

MORRISON      ..         ..         23,147 


MAJORITY      ..         ..  719 


It  had  been  a  narrow  squeak.  George,  surrounded  by  an  en- 
thusiastic crowd,   shook  hands   with  his   opponent. 

His  first  thought  was  for  his  wife.  He  sent  Teddie  to  the  hotel 
with  the  news. 

Lord  Etchingham  meekly  accepted  instructions  to  return  to  the 
committee-rooms  and  see  that  everything  was  cleared  up  there. 
He  took  Jason  with  him. 

The  emotion  of  the  day  had  stirred  him  deeply,  and  he  was  not 
sorry  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pull  himself  together,  before  entering 
into  the  joviality  of  the  celebrations. 


It  was  unfortunate  that  Bennett  did  not  catch  an  earlier  train  to 
Middlepool. 

He  had  news,  momentous  news. 

But  it  was  Ford  who  caught  the  earlier  train. 

Moreover,  Bennett's  train  was  delayed  and  even  five  minutes  can 
make  a  lot  of  difference. 

Five  minutes  made  all  the  difference  to  George  Winter. 


Teddie  rushed  into  the  room  where  Catherine  sat  with  Lady 
Etchingham. 

"  He's  in  1    he's  in  !  "  he  cried. 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  replied  Catherine's  mother.  She  was  very 
tired  and  very  bored.  "  Well,  that's  that,"  she  concluded,  "  and 
now  I  can  go  to  bed."     And  without  more  ado,  she  departed. 

"  Mrs.  Winter,"  said  Teddie,  in  a  rush  of  emotion,  "  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  I  think  your  husband  is  the  finest  and  greatest  man 
I've  ever  met !  " 

"  Thank    you,    Teddie !  "     Catherine,    too,    was    deeply    moved. 

George  and  his  supporters  came  gaily  up  the  stairs.  George 
looked  ten  years  younger  to-night.  The  strain  had  lifted ;  the 
crisis  was  past.     He  went  over  to  Catherine,  smiling  like  a  boy. 

"  George,  I'm  so  glad  !  "  she  said,  and  her  look,  her  words,  were 
utterly  sincere.     She  was   not  acting  now. 

"  Thank  you  !  "  He  slipped  a  note  into  her  hand.  "And  there's 
something  for  you  !  " 

3he  glanced  at  it.     "  Colby  is  in,"  it  said, 
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George's  hour  of  triumph. 


George  called  for  champagne.     He  felt  that  they  all  deserved  it. 

And  Ford,  with  a  look  on  his  face  which  had  never  been  there 
before,  mounted  the  stairs,  implacable  as  Fate. 

He  touched  George's  arm.     "  Can  I  have  a  word  with  you  ?  " 

"  Just  a  minute,  old  man.     Where's  that  champagne  ?  " 

The  waiters  bustled  in,  the  corks  popped,  the  glasses  were  handed. 

George,  with  a  warmth  in  his  heart  which  was  new  to  him,  let 
his  eye  dwell  upon  the  little  crowd.  Teddie  and  Anne,  with  their 
fresh  enthusiasm.  Colonel  Trent,  young  Ford,  little  Swalescliffe  and 
the  rest,  all  smiling,  all  wearing  their  rosettes, — for  that  happy  moment 
George  Winter  loved  them  all. 

His  gaze  came  back  to  Catherine.  She  looked  almost  radiant 
that  night,  in  her  black  gown,  glimmering  with  silver.  She  was 
wearing  the  pearls  which  he  had  given  her.  She  seemed  so  proud 
of  him,  she  smiled  so  happily, — one  would  have  thought  that  she 
loved  him  and  that  he  deserved  her  love.  George  knew  better  than 
that ;    but  he  was  none  the  less  grateful. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said  suddenly,  raising  his  glass,  "  I 
give  you  my  wife,  to  whom  this  glorious  victory  is  due  1  " 

So  they  toasted  her,  and  there  was  a  strange  gladness  in  Catherine's 
heart,  for  this  was  the  second  generous  thing  George  had  done  for 
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A  toast  to   Catherine. 

her  that  evening.  It  was  the  second  of  three  things,  but  the  third, 
the  most  generous  thing  he  ever  did,  was  still  hidden. 

The  crowd  outside  was  shouting  for  them.  George  went  out 
on  to  the  balcony,  acknowledged  the  roar  of  cheering,  spoke  a  few 
suitable  words.     And  still  they  roared. 

"  How's  the  missis,  George  ?  " 

Colonel  Trent  gave  his  arm  to  Catherine  and  led  her  out  on  to 
the  balcony  to  meet  the  deafening  applause,  side  by  side  with  her 
husband. 


Ford  was  at  George's  side  again. 

"  Where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself,  you  old  backslider  ?  " 
George  asked  him  affectionately. 

"  I'd  like  a  few  words  alone  with  you,  if  you  can  spare  a  minute," 
the  other  told  him. 

"  Certainly."     George  led  him  into  his  bedroom. 

The  young  man  was  pale  and  tense,  but  he  came  to  his  point 
manfully. 

"  George,  I've  been  to  London,  to  your  bank." 

To  George   Winter   the   room    seemed    to    rock.     With    perfect 


A  few  words  from  the  balcony. 
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self-possession,  he  took  up  a  box  of  cigars  and  offered  it  to  Ford 
who  shook  his  head.     "  Oh  really,  why  ?  " 

"  "To  find  out  something.  You  withdrew  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  bonds  from  the  Investment  Trust.  I  saw  the 
order  signed  by  you,  Etchingham  and  Bennett.  What  have  you 
done  with  those  bonds  ?  " 

"  They'll  be  in  their  place  when  the  auditors  call  for  them,"  said 
George  firmly. 

"  You  had  no  right  to  touch  them.     This  is  theft  !  " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  James.  I  only  borrowed  them.  You're 
taking  this  much  too  seriously.  It's  just  a  bit  of  manipulation, 
that's  all !  " 

"  It's  theft  !  " 

"  I  know  why  you're  sore,"  said  George  impatiently.  "  Because 
you're  not  in  on  it.  Well,  you  shall  be.  I'll  give  you  ten  thousand 
shares  in  the  new  company,  free." 

"  No.  I've  spent  most  of  my  life  building  up  an  honest  business 
and  I'm  not  going  to  start  being  crooked  now." 

"  Let  me  explain  the  thing  to  you."  George  was  groping  for  the 
right  argument. 

"  Right's  right  and  wrong's  wrong.  You  can't  explain  that 
away." 

"  I'll  give  you  twenty  thousand  shares  !  " 

"  No  1  " 

"  Then  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"A   clear   conscience." 

"  Look  here,  old  man,  I  admit  that  I've  done  wrong.  But  give 
me  a  little  time  and  everything  will  be  all  right." 

"  No." 

"  But  why  on  earth  not  ?  " 

"  That  would  make  me  a  party  to  the  theft.  And  when  once  a 
man  crosses  the  line  between  honesty  and  dishonesty,  he  never  gets 
back." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  George  knew  dismay.  "  Listen, 
Jim,"  he  said.     "  We've  been  friends  for  years." 

"  Yes,"  the  other  answered,  "  I've  always  trusted  you.  When 
I  found  out  what  you  had  done,  I  could  have  cried." 

"  Then  give  me  a  month."  George  Winter  was  pleading  now, 
desperately  pleading.     "  That's  all  I  ask.     A  month." 

"  No." 

"A  fortnight.  I'll  manage  it  somehow,  but  you  must  give  me 
time  !  " 

"  Very  well.     I'll  give  you   till  noon   to-morrow." 

Fury  took  possession  of  George.  "  I  can't  raise  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  by  then  !  You  know  I  can't.  You're  saying  that  just  to 
torture  me.  Why  don't  you  give  me  away  now  and  be  done  with 
it  ?  "  He  took  up  the  telephone  and  thrust  it  at  Ford.  "  Go  on. 
Why  don't  you?" 
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The  tenth  man  at  last. 

James  Ford  shook  his  head.  "  No,  you've  got  till  noon  to- 
morrow.    Then  I'm  going  to  the  police." 

It  was  defeat.  Blandishments,  bribes,  explanations  were  useless 
against  this  young  man  who  was  neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool.  The 
tenth  man  at  last. 

George  raved.  "  You're  honest  because  you  haven't  the  guts  to 
be  anything  else  !  You're  jealous  of  me,  that's  all !  It  isn't  honesty  ; 
it's  envy  !     Envy,  I  tell  you  !  " 

It  was  futile.  Ford  simply  remarked,  "  I'm  sorry,  George.  I 
never  was  so  sorry  over  anything.  But  I  can't  help  it  and  I  can't 
help  you." 


If  Bennett,  who  at  that  moment  was  pushing  his  way  along  the 
unfamiliar  streets  of  Middlepool,  had  arrived  just  then,  or  telephoned 
just  then,  the  story  of  George  Winter  might  have  ended  differently. 

For  the  news  which  Bennett  brought  would  have  made  the  im- 
possible become  possible. 

Bennett  went  straight  to  the  committee-room.  He  hoped  to 
find  George  there.  He  found  Lord  Etchingham,  whose  face,  in 
these  days,  habitually  wore  a  worried  look. 

"  It's  about  the  mine,"  Bennett  told  him,  excitedly.     "  They've 
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Bennett  reached  the  conimittee-roo?n. 

found  gold — any  amount  of  it  !  The  manager  had  fooled  our  sur- 
veyor. He  never  showed  him  a  new  shaft  which  had  been  sunk. 
It  was  a  dodge  of  the  Lewishams.  They  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  get  it  from  us  for  nothing." 

"  We  must  tell  Winter  at  once,"  cried  Lord  Etchingham.  He 
was  a  transformed  man  now.  He  knew  that  George  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  squaring  the  account  with  the  Middlepool  Trust ; 
the  risk  of  exposure  was  past. 


Catherine  came  to  fetch  George  ;  everyone  was  asking  for  him. 
She  found  him  at  the  window  of  his  bedroom,  looking  down  at  the 
glass  roof  of  the  station  which  stretched  beneath. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  her  what  had  happened. 

"  There  must  be  something  that  we  can  do !  "  cried  Catherine. 
"  There's  the  house,  and  my  jewellery, — " 

"  It's  no  good,  Catherine,"  he  told  her. 

"  There  must  be  some  way  out  of  it !  " 

"  There's   only  one  certain  way." 

She   recoiled.     "  No,    George  !     You    can't    do    that !  " 

"  You  ought  to  know  by  now  that  I  haven't  any  use  for  this  world 
unless  I'm  sitting  on  top  of  it." 
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"  But  surely,"  she  suggested  desperately,  "  you  could  get  away 
to  South  America  or  somewhere." 

"  Of  course,  I  could,  easily,"  he  agreed.  "And  in  six  months  a 
detective  would  bring  me  back.  And  I'd  be  sent  to  prison.  Fancy 
a  mind  like  mine  rotting  for  years  !  Prison — no,  thank  you  !  .  .  . 
Come  on,  Catherine,  be  honest.  Supposing  I  were  the  man  you 
loved — wouldn't  you  rather  see  me  make  an  end  of  it  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  it's  horrible  !     There  must  be  some  other  way  !  " 


Only  one  way,  for  George. 


"  That's  my  way,"  he  said  quietly.  "  And  you  know  that  I  always 
get  it.     Besides,  my  dear,  it's  the  freedom  you've  been  wanting." 

"  No  !  "  cried  Catherine. 

"And  you  always  look  ravishing  in  black,"  he  went  on,  in  a  tender 
undertone. 

"  Oh  George,  don't !  "  she  begged  him.  "  Why  did  this  have  to 
happen  now,  just  when  we're  beginning  to  understand  each  other  ?  " 

"Are  we  ?  "  he  asked  gently. 

"  You've  been  so  different,"  she  said.  "  Or  perhaps  I've  been 
different.  But  somehow  you've  been  the  man  I  married  again. 
You  always  thought  it  was  your  money,  but  it  wasn't.  It  was  your 
force,  and  your  courage,  and  the  way  you'd  never  let  yourself  be 
beaten." 
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His  face  had  changed  subtly,  "  I'm  not  going  to  be  beaten  now," 
he  assured  her. 

"  You  are  letting  yourself  be  beaten  if  you  .  .  .  George,  you  must 
put  that  idea  out  of  your  head  !  Please,  for  my  sake  !  If  that  means 
anything  to  you  !  " 

"  Funnily  enough,  it  does,"  said  George.  "  I'd  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  sake." 

"  Then  promise  to  forget  what  you  said  just  now  !  "  she  begged. 
"  You've  always  been  able  to  think  of  things  !  Think  of  something 
now  !  " 

"All  right !"  George  promised.  "  I'll  try.  But  you  must  do 
something  for  me.  Get  rid  of  these  people  and  leave  me  entirely 
undisturbed  for  a  little  while.     Will  you  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  swear  not  to  do  what  you  threatened  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  think  only  of  what  is  best  ior  you." 

With  a  tenderness  and  reverence  which  he  had  felt  for  no  other 
woman,  and  until  those  last  days  had  never  been  capable  of  feeling, 
George  took  his  wife  into  his  arms  for  a  brief  moment  and  kissed 
her  brow. 

Then  he  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  out,  and  with  a  last  long 
look,  she  disappeared. 

George  Winter  moved  to  his  window  again  and  looked  down  at 
the  glass  roof  far  below.  He  stood  there  gazing  at  it,  while  the 
thoughts  chased  each  other  through  his  troubled  brain. 

In  this  noisy  little  room,  he  had  scarcely  had  any  sleep  since  he 
came  to  Middlepool.  He  had  thrown  himself  into  the  campaign 
with  all  his  energy.  For  weeks  he  had  been  living  under  a  strain. 
This  day,  the  crisis  of  his  life,  had  exhausted  him.  His  mind  seemed 
paralysed.     He  was  too  tired  to  think  of  things.     It  was  no  use. 

He  thought  only  of  Catherine,  how  beautiful  she  was,  and  how 
he  might  have  been  her  lover  instead  of  Colby.  He  had  made  her 
sacrifice  her  happiness  for  his  sake,  and  it  had  done  neither  of  them 
any  good. 

Well,  he  had  lost  everything — Catherine,  his  money,  his  reputation, 
and  to-morrow  his  liberty, — if  he  waited  for  to-morrow. 

George  sat  down  to  write  a  letter. 


In  the  sitting-room  outside  George's  door,  only  Teddie  and 
Anne  remained  with  Catherine. 

Lord  Etchingham  and  Bennett  found  them  there  "  Where's 
Mr.    Winter  ?  "    asked   Bennett. 

"  You  can't  see  him  now,"  said  Catherine,  remembering  her 
promise  to  George. 

"  It's  about  the  mine  !  "  they  both  cried.  "  They  say  it's  the 
richest  vein  for  years  !  It'll  mean  everything  to  him  !  He'll  be 
sitting  on  top  of  the  world  !  " 


\ 


"I'm  going  to  think  only  of  zvhat  is  best  for  you." 


One  brief  moment.    {Page  60). 
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Good  neics  of  the  mine  ! 


Catherine  leapt  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  the  door,  calling  "  George, 
George  !  " 

The  door  was  locked  and  there  was  no  reply. 

George  had  just  folded  his  letter,  addressed  the  envelope  to 
"  Catherine,"  and  placed  it  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  moved  to  the 
window. 

"  Open  the  door  !  "  cried  Catherine. 

Bennett  joined  her.     "  Open  the  door  !     I  must  speak  to  you  !  " 

"  It's  all  right,  George  !  "  Catherine  called  to  him.  "  Everything's 
all  right !  " 

Did   George  hear  ?     Did  he   hesitate  ? 

Suddenly  frantic,  Catherine  cried,  "  Now  I  know  what  he  meant ! 
Break  down  the  door,  or  it  will  be  too  late  !     We  must  get  to  him  !  " 

Teddie,  joining  the  other  two  men,  put  his  shoulder  to  the  door. 
All  together  they  strained  and  pushed.  There  was  a  cracking  sound  ; 
the  bolt  snapped  and  they  lurched  through. 

The  room  was  empty.  The  curtains  drifted  inwards  from  the 
open  window.     There  was  a  crash  of  breaking  glass  far  below. 

Catherine  screamed.     Her  father  took  her  into  his  arms. 

Bennett  was  at  the  window  with  Teddie,  looking  down.  Far 
below  them  was  the  glass  roof,  but  now  there  was  a  jagged  hole 
in    it. 
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At  the  open  zoindow. 

On  the  station  platform  a  crowd  gathered  rapidly,  as  crowds-  do, 
around  the  dark  object  which  had  come  hurtling  from  above. 

James  Ford,  his  face  sombre,  was  standing  near  by.  At  his 
elbow  was  a  poster,  "  Lucky  Winter's  Greatest  Triumph."  He 
averted  his  eyes  from  it.  An  ambulance  raced  past  him.  The 
broken  body  was  laid  on  a  stretcher  and  borne  away. 

A  terrible  thought  struck  Ford.  Looking  upwards,  he  took  in, 
with  one  swift  glance,  the  jagged  hole,  and  above  it,  the  open  window 
of  the  hotel  room. 

In  that  room  he  had  seen  George  Winter  alive  for  the  last  time. 
He  knew  it  now. 

George  Winter  had  chosen  a  death  as  brave,  as  defiant,  as  spec- 
tacular, as  his  whole  life  had  been. 
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